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fere too much with a proper view of the clusters of fruit. 
If the desire is to represent them on a table or stand, 
the arrangement becomes more difficult ; they may be 
placed in a shallow basket, with a portion of stem and 
a leaf showing here and there. To avoid stiffness, all 
straight and parallel lines should be kept out of the 
composition if possible. In order to nullify, or, at least, 
to palliate, the disagreeable effect of such, an egg-shaped 
vase might be introduced with advantage. 

After modelling the cherries, and giving the required 
rotundity, the painter must observe and properly interpret 
the delicate gray reflexes on the shadowed side of the 
darker-hued fruit, and, above all, place the speck of pos- 
itive light as he sees it in nature, as it is this, more than 
anything else, which conveys the impression of a pol- 
ished surface, and also enhances the spherical form and 
solidity of the fruit. Upon one occasion I remember 
painting a picture, which was greatly admired, in which 
was introduced a highly glazed ovoid vase. I lost the 
sale of the picture, to one of its admirers, by stubborn- 
ly refusing to paint out the reflection of the window 
upon the surface of the vase. Happily, however, the 
canvas soon met with a less critical purchaser. 

Apricots are another very interesting subject for early 
summer study, and they are not difficult to paint. The 
rich orange hue of the fruit, together with the dark green 
leaves and reddish brown stems, render them very at- 
tractive. The colors used are simple : orange and light 
cadmium, rose madder (for the blush that many pos- 
sess from the ardent kisses of old "Sol"), and raw- 
umber. A gorgeous bit of color could be got by the 
combination of apricots and dark, liver-hued ox-heart 
cherries. Properly disposed, with a few leaves and some 
graceful vase or other piece of bric-a-brac, harmonious 
in tone, they would make a charming picture. A branch 
well-loaded with the fruit, pendent against a gray wall 
background, as in the case of cherries cited above, 
would also be very simple and effective. 

There are many uncultivated berries and other fruits to 
be found , growing spontaneously throughout our fields 
and forests, especially in mountainous regions, which 
should be pressed into the service of the fruit-painter, 
not only on account of their natural beauty of color and 
grace of form, but also because of their novelty, which, 
"it must not be forgotten, is an important quality for a 
picture to possess in this age and generation. I might 
mention, in connection with this, the wild mountain 
plum, whose delicate carnation, with its pearly bloom, is 
particularly charming. Also the mulberry, of both the 
rich creamy-white and purple varieties. The graceful 
and bright vermilion clusters of ' the dogwood; the 
dark orange fruit of the persimmon tree and many 
others — these are all well worthy of the painter's regard. 
Besides, although, perhaps, not fruit in the strict sense of 
the term, a fruit-painter may introduce, consistently, into 
his pictures, and with excellent effect, such picturesque 
subjects as hazel-nuts, while yet in their sheaths ; they 
grow in graceful clusters, and these clusters detached 
from the parent stem, with a few leaves, can be made a 
very interesting feature. Equal, if not superior in at- 
tractiveness, are chestnuts, both in and out of the burr. 
The nut itself is easy to imitate ; to imitate well, the 
burr is very difficult, yet, when well done, it will be 
found a very pleasing and attractive object in a picture. 

A light olive green would be excellent for such an ob- 
ject, as this tone will contrast beautifully with the differ- 
ent red tones of the cherries, and, at the same time, be 
in perfect harmony. To give still greater variety and 
interest to the composition, a piece of drapery of some 
light fabric, and of a proper shade — say lilac, for in- 
stance — carelessly disposed, and sweeping from the top 
of the vase, may be introduced. For such a combina- 
tion, a dark, cool gray, suggestive of purple, would make 
an excellent background. Sometimes, in such simple 
compositions, we feel the need of a bit of contrasting col- 
or in a particular spot for the purpose of balancing or 
carrying off some other color, and have no fruit which 
will answer the purpose ; in such cases a flower or flow- 
ers will be found useful, and such can always be had in 
every variety of hue. These suggestions are intended 
merely as a hint to encourage young artists to put their 
wits to work in the study of composition, and the harmo- 
nies of color. 

The painting of cherries is not difficult. The light 
carnation variety is probably the easiest to render ; the 
most trying is the large yellow-white with a blush, 
termed " white-heart." 

To him who uses his eyes — who observes closely, and 
has an appreciative taste — nature teems with beauty at 



all times and seasons. The landscapist may expatiate 
upon the quiet loveliness of his flower)' meads, the 
grandeur of his dark woodland scenes, the glory of his 
burning sunsets and the majesty of his empurpled moun- 
tains, yet the fruit and still-life painter has no occasion 
to be envious, since his field of labor is no less beautiful 
and no less varied in interest. Let him be content to 
plod on in his own quiet and conscientious way, design- 
ing, selecting, adapting, thinking out new combinations 
of glowing color and harmonious line, and he will cap- 
tivate not less than his exuberant brother. 

Many things come to us by chance as it were, which 
give us great delight. I remember one gloomy day in 
July, in the country, while I was chafing within doors, 
racking my brains for a subject, in walked a member of 
the household just returned from a neighbor's, and held 
up to my admiring eyes one of the most beautiful objects 
I had ever beheld— a branch of crab-apples. The fruit 
was about the size of a greengage, and upon this small 
branch, of perhaps eighteen or twenty inches long, there 
clustered at least twenty-five apples, some of a bright 
carnation, others light yellow, with rosy cheeks, and all 
covered with a gray, frosty bloom. It would have been 
difficult to find a more interesting model for a fruit- 
painter. My ennui was dispelled. I immediately set 
to work, and in a few hours had finished a' most satis- 
factory study. 

The reader, perhaps, would like to know the process 
of painting the branch from beginning to end. Well, I 
procured an old box-lid of oak, gray with age, set it up 
at a proper distance, secured my branch against it in a 
natural position, as if hanging from the tree, the light 
falling on it from the side and over my left shoulder, 
thus casting a broad shadow on the background thrown 
from the leaves and fruit. I sketched it in freely with 
charcoal, then with a small, pointed brush and burnt 
Sienna outlined it very carefully, being particular to have 
everything correct. This operation consumed the best 
part of an hour. I then painted the fruit in solidly with 
plenty of pigment, finishing, as I proceeded, to the best 
of my ability. For the reds I used Chinese vermilion, 
rendering it more rosy by mixing with it a modicum of 
white, adding on the shadowed side a little crimson lake 
and raw umber. For the yellows I used light cadmium 
and white, in the shadows adding raw umber and a little 
deep cadmium. The leafage was painted with the vari- 
ous tints made from the zinober greens and yellow ochre, 
with, perhaps, here and there, for cutting dense shadows, 
a little Vandyck brown. 

The cast shadow on the background was kept broad 
and transparent, the colors used being Vandyck brown, 
burnt Sienna and raw umber, the effect of this being 
heightened by keeping the portions catching the light 
a tone higher or brighter than they appeared. 

A. J. H. Way. 
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I. — CHOICE OF VIEW — EXTENT OF THE PICTURE — 
METHOD OF SKETCHING. 

Enthusiastic admirers of fine scenery are apt to 
take you to hill-tops for sketching. You can get " such 
a magnificent view" from some favorite elevation. And 
your attention is called to the four points of the compass 
as if you could put 360 in a picture. But your field of 
vision is limited to 6o°, and you are safer with less. 
The inexperienced are almost certain to be tempted in- 
to putting too much in a picture. A far-reaching dis- 
tance is very desirable, but if you take in such an 
expanse horizontally that proportion will not allow 
strongly represented objects in the foreground — you will 
have nothing but a sort of telescopic view. To secure 
a bold foreground it may be necessary to come down 
from the heights. Trees below your standpoint, whose 
tops had failed to reach the horizon, will, as you de- 
scend toward them, tower up against the sky, and stand 
out in more effective relief ; rocks, or mere stones, every- 
thing, down to the homeliest bits of vegetation, will in- 
crease in significance as you put yourself on a level with 
them. Meanwhile the distance may have lost some- 
what, but the middle distance has probably gained a 
great deal. Do not waste too much time in deciding 
upon the view — it is not for a " chef d'ceuvre" — before 
that is thought of you will want to make many a sketch 
to put away in your portfolio. 

If you do not understand thoroughly the principles of 
perspective, be very careful about admitting objects in 
your sketch that do not belong to nature itself. Build- 



ings, bridges, etc., must not be introduced if they are 
prone to betray you into error. You might go on for a 
long time sketching natural scenery without making 
use of mathematical perspective ; still, if you have little 
or no knowledge of the subject, you are likely to meet 
with embarrassments. There is no excuse for deficiency 
in this direction, for a few weeks of intelligent applica- 
tion to the subject will make you fairly competent. 

All landscape involves aerial perspective, but this is 
not comprehended by means of rules, but by faithful 
observation and critical perception. 

Keep far enough back from the objects desired for 
the foreground to allow them to fall into the view pre- 
sented when you look directly forward. You. cannot, 
under these conditions, see distinctly anything close up 
to your standpoint ; and it is only from where you do 
begin to see distinctly, that you want anything to appear 
in the picture. An imaginary line passing across the 
landscape at this place becomes the lower edge of the 
picture. Upon the same principle the line to which the 
scope of your vision rises, when you look forward nat- 
urally, and without effort, defines the upper edge of the 
picture. Now, hold up your open hands, with the palms 
at right angles to your eyes, so that you see between 
them just what is to constitute the horizontal extent of 
your picture. This must not be more than twice the 
distance between your standpoint and the line at which 
the picture is to begin. It may be ever .so much less, 
so little,* if you will, that the picture is panel-shaped, 
but more would not come within the field of vision. 
The hands held up in this way may serve, after a fashion, 
to frame off a picture at the side ; and, by moving them 
along one way and the other, you can judge what will 
come in so as to produce the most desirable effect. In 
thus fixing the limits of the picture, you decide just how 
much you can afford to include or exclude. The above 
considerations define the form of that portion of the field 
of vision which is to constitute the picture. If the en- 
tire field were always accepted all pictures would be 
round. 

The next thing is to decide what point in this bit of 
landscape is directly before the eye, as you look forward, 
without being diverted in any direction. This point is 
the centre of vision, often called the point of sight, and 
it must mark the centre of a horizontal line drawn across 
the picture. This horizontal line has nothing to do with 
the sensible horizon, which depends upon the physical 
character of the view— this is strictly relative to your 
position. The lower you stand, the lower it will fee. 
Usually, it comes somewhere between one fifth and one 
half the height of the picture. If it should be higher, 
the result would be a kind of bird's-eye-view. 

The size of the sketch may suit convenience. It is 
best not to represent a view on a very small scale, as _ 
there would be less chance for good realistic work, such 
as one needs for practice. A full-sized sheet of academy 
board is not too large to start out with ; if the pro- 
portions admit of any being cut off, very well. If the 
sketch is worth copying on canvas, the chances are that 
a more faithful picture will be produced by reducing 
than by enlarging. 

We will assume that the view before you, the position 
that you occupy, and all conditions, are satisfactory. 
You may be equipped with a folding-easel, a sketching- 
umbrella, stool, etc., or your outfit may be less perfect, 
in which case, ingenuity must make up the deficiency. 
It is difficult and tiresome to paint without something more 
than the knees to rest the sketch-board on. An ordinary 
large umbrella may be made to serve this purpose, if it 
is raised, and, with the outside up, allowed to rest in front 
of you and inclining toward you. Perhaps a tree is 
kindly doing duty in its stead over your head, if the sun 
would otherwise be too trying. 

Having decided as to how much of the view you are 
going to take in the sketch, and as to the dimensions of 
the sketch, you are committed to a certain scale. A 
point on the horizontal line in the view has been recog- 
nized as the centre and transferred to the sketch-board, 
thus dividing it in halves horizontally. Now look on 
this line again for definite features that will serve to 
mark off quarters. Bringing the divisions down to the 
lower edge of the sketch-board, and noting the forms 
thereby obtained, while comparing them with the cor- 
responding divisions of the view, will test the accuracy of 
all the calculations that have been made. Next select 
some object, or some space between objects, in the dis- 
tance, to be used as a standard of measurement. Study 
it with relation to the division on which it occurs, and line 
it in correctly. Go on laying in other features, compar- 
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ing them proportionally with this. Sometimes it is con- 
venient to have one standard for horizontal measurement 
and another for vertical ; but, remember, all through, the 
measurements are to be comparative and perfectly con- 
sistent. 

Some people take a stick the length of the horizontal 
line of the sketch-board, and cut notches in it to corre- 
spond to the divisions that have been indicated, and then, 
holding it at the distance required to make the notches 
match exactly the same points on the view, cut other 



notches to mark whatever is taken as a standard of 
measurement. The stick then serves as a gauge for 
comparative measurement. Of course, with this method, 
the observations are all taken with one eye. Such 
mechanical aid may be very well for a while, but it 
should be laid aside as soon as one has had a fair 
amount of practice. 

Some artists draw very carefully before applying color 
at all, while others form everything with the color itself. 
One of our oldest and most prominent landscapists 




always produces a perfect picture in charcoal or pencil 
before he touches color ; another, who stands equally 
high, dashes in his color at once ; and some of his 
hurried sketches are said to be quite unintelligible to 
any one but himself until he has interpreted them at 
leisure in his studio. If a beginner were to try this 
programme, he might fancy himself all right until the time 
came for interpretation, but he would fail signally then. 
While one is inexperienced, at least, it is best to make 
an accurate outline drawing with pencil. Try the effect 
of masses of shade by touching them in with charcoal 
and softening them a little with the finger. 

Perhaps while you are working the light and shade 
will change materially. It is well to take time to see 
at what hour of the day the most desirable effects may 
be looked for — that is, to visit the spot and decide upon 
this before setting out to sketch at all. Do not imagine 
that you must always have something brilliant. It is 
said that young people are sure to paint sunsets. After 
a time they learn to see beauty in subdued tones, and 
learn that shadow may be as impressive as light and even 
more subtly beautiful. H. Chadrayne. 

(To be continued.) 
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'MAN-AT-ARMS." DRAWING BY MEISSONIER. 

CjFOR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE Il8.) 



DIRECTIONS DRAWN UP BY E. J. POYNTER, R. A., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL ART TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLS. 

FOR monochrome painting use flake white, raw um- 
ber, blue black, and, when the color of the cast requires 
them, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna. 

Mix up a tint with the palette-knife : 
For the shadows. 
For the darker half-tint. 
For the light half-tints or general color of the casts. 

Match the tints with the knife against the cast, so as 
to get the color as true as possible. The tints must be 
of the prevailing color of the shadow, or half-tints re- 
quired. 

If there is any quantity of strong reflection in the shad- 
ows, which contrasts in a marked manner with the cast 
shadows, mix up an additional tint for the reflections. 

N.B. — In matching the tints against the cast, the knife 
must be held in the full light between the eye and the 
cast, but so that there shall be no " shine or glare " on 
the paint. 

If the student is working in the full light of the window, 
and the cast is in the darker part of the room, he must 
go near to the cast to match the tints, or they will be too 
dark ; otherwise he may match them from his place. 

Make a careful outline of the cast in charcoal, and, be- 
fore beginning to paint, draw in the outline with a sable 
brush filled with raw umber thinned with turpentine. // 
is most important that the outline shall be finished and 
correct before beginning to paint. 

The painting should be so done that it should be fin- 
ished at the first painting ; it is therefore necessary that 
no more be begun in the morning than can be completed 
in the day. 

First lay in the shadows with the shadow-tint, painting 
a little over the line of transition between the light and 
shade, so as to have some color to paint into. Next to 
this lay in the darker half-tint, painting it into the shad- 
ows, but not passing beyond the transition line, or the 
drawing will be lost ; and carry this tint as far as neces- 
sary toward the light, mixing with it some of the lighter 
half-tints as it graduates toward the light, following of 
course the gradations and drawing of the cast. 

Next cover the lighter parts with the lighter half-tint, 
and if the spaces of highest light be large, mix white with 
the tint, imitating the gradations in the cast. 

Next paint the reflections into the shadows, mixing 
white, or white and yellow ochre, or yellow ochre only, 
with the shadow-tint to lighten it, according to the 
greater or less degree of warmth in the reflection ; and 
paint in the darker parts of the shadow (picking out the 
forms) by mixing raw umber, black, and raw or burnt 
Sienna, with the shadow-tint, following in each case the 
gradations in the cast. 

Next get rid of any too abrupt transition between 
the shadow and the darker half-tint by laying on inter- 
mediate tints between them, being most careful not to 
lose the drawing at this part, which is the most difficult 
gradation to render in the painting. 

In the same way correct any false tones in the half- 
tints by laying on the right color over the places which 
are wrong. 



